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ing some hundreds, of religious, laybrothers or sisters, servants

and workpeople.   The Abbot of Battle was supieme for three

miles round his abbey.   He and his monks had free warren, in

all lands of their manors, exemption from toll in all markets

and on all roads passing through the king's lands, and the right

to capture deer in royal forests through which they passed

The Church of Battle Abbey had the right

of sanctuary, and its Abbot could pardon

any condemned criminal he chanced to

meet anywhere.   It was a current saying

of the age that if the Abbot of Glastonbury

could have married the Abbess of Shaftes-

bury their son would have been wealthier

than the king.   At the other extreme was

the small house, consisting of some four

or five monks or nuns, who must oiten

have been hard put to it not to starve.

The twelfth century was the time of the
great foundations, by the late fifteenth the
religious houses were struggling to keep
what they had, while wealthy philanthro-
pists turned their eyes towards municipal
charity or patriotic ventures. The monas-
teries relied mainly on lands and tenements
for their living, though gifts of all kinds were
numerous, especially in certain districts.
One of their resources must by no means be A PARISH PRIEST
overlooked. It became common for great lords to build and endow
new churches and then hand them over to the management of a
neighbouring monastery. Such churches were said to be appro-
priated to the religious house, which usually kept the great tithes
and installed a vicar to carry out the duties, leaving him the small
tithes and other minor payments In later days the monks were
accused of abusing their trust, of retaining the revenues and leaving
the churches unserved. The charge has been disputed and it seems
uncertain how far the evil really extended. As landlords the
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